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LANGUAGES, THE TOOLS 
OF THE HISTORIAN 
By C. E. Van SIcKLe 


Ohio Wesleyan University 

T IS impossible to deny that at 
I present the study of languages 
both ancient and modern is under 
heavy attack, and the friends of lan- 
guage studies appear to be fighting a 
losing battle. For the past generation 
a numerous and exceedingly vocal 
school of educators has been sub- 
jecting the whole field to a barrage 
of hostile and not always fair criti- 
cism, with the apparent intention of 
banishing it completely from both 
public school and college curricula. 
A favorite target of these assailants 
has been the foreign language re- 
quirement which graduate schools 
have attached to candidacy for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. 
They condemn it as a waste of time 
which could be spent more profit- 
ably on studies of content matter and 
methodology. This charge will be 
dealt with more fully at a later point 
in this paper. 

Now the study of both ancient and 
modern languages can be successfully 
defended; but to defend it we must 
first take stock of our position and 
then present our case to the general 
public, which in this country is the 
final arbiter in educational matters. 
In this journal, however, it is not 
necessary to argue the purely human- 
istic aspects of the question. The 
cultural values which spring from the 
ability to read the world’s great lit- 


erary masterpieces in the original 
tongues may here be taken for 
granted. However, the study of 


foreign languages is also an indispen- 
sable aid to research in practically 
every subject in our college curricula 
qa fact which our educator friends 
trv to belittle or deny. The remain- 
der of this study will be devoted to 
demonstrating the value of linguistic 
knowledge in the single subject of 
history. 

It is of course possible to amass a 
formidable amount of factual knowl- 
edge in history as in other subjects 
from works published in English, 
without recourse to any other lan- 
guage. But the research scholar whose 
labors give validity to those handy 
guides does not get off so easily. He 
must know the whole field before he 
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AVIGNON CONFERENCE 

President Van L. Johnson has ap- 
pointed Dr. Goodwin B. Beach, of 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connect- 
icut, to represent the American Clas- 
sical League at the Congrés pour le 
Latin Vivant, which will be held at 
Avignon in the summer of 1956. The 
purpose of the Conference is to ex- 
plore the possibility of setting up 
Latin as an international auxiliary 
language for the world today. Dr. 
Beach will deliver one of the four 
major addresses of the conference— 
“presumably,” writes Professor John- 
son, “in the impeccable Latin for 
which he is renowned.” “M. Capelle, 
director of the Conference,” Profes- 
sor Johnson adds, “has expressed spe- 
cial satisfaction over Dr. Beach's ap- 
pointment;, and all Latinists in this 
country will rejoice that America is 
to be so capably represented at this 
important international meeting. It is 
noteworthy that at least one modern 
government displays an official inter- 
est in Latin.” President Johnson has 
been named to the Comité d’ Honneur 
du Congrés, the Chairman of which 
is the French Minister of Education. 


can labor intelligently in his chosen 
segment of it; and there are few sub- 
jects in which this does not call for 
a reading knowledge of several lan- 
guages. Without his painstaking ex- 
plorations progress in all lines of in- 
tellectual endeavor would cease, and 
our educational system would become 
as stagnant as that of China a cen- 
tury ago. The research historian must 
have adequate linguistic preparation, 
which will vary with the segment of 
the subject on which he chooses to 
concentrate his efforts. 

The research historian makes ex- 
tensive use of two types of material: 
original sources, from which the raw 
material of history is gathered. and 
secondary works, which keep him in 
touch with the work of others. Both 
require a reading know ledge of sev- 
eral languages, as we shall presently 
see, and in neither case can the re- 
searcher depend upon the work of 
the professional translator to any 
great extent. 


Let us first look at the matter from 
the viewpoint of source studies. The 
American scholar, one might be 
tempted to believe, would be entirely 
competent to deal with source docu- 
ments in the history of his own 
country or of Great Britain with no 
better equipment than his mother 
tongue. Such, however, is not the 
case. The documents from which our 
knowledge of medieval England is 
drawn are written in Latin, Norman- 
French, or Anglo-Saxon; and the first 
two continued to be used for certain 
purposes as late as the seventeenth 
century. Also, the British govern- 
ment carried on diplomatic inter- 
course with its European neighbors, 
and the records of these relations are 
to be found in the French, Dutch, 
Spanish, Italian, Danish, Swedish, 
German, Russian, and Turkish lan- 
guages. The study of American dip- 
lomatic history introduces the his- 
torian to an equally wide variety of 
languages, but this is not all. Many of 
the early colonists were of German 
origin, and the governments of Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
and California at one time used Span- 
ish as their official language. The 
study of the northern frontier and 
the Mississippi Valley in the eight- 
eenth century introduces one to doc- 
uments written in French. Foreign 
travellers in North America recorded 
their impressions in any one of sev- 
eral mother tongues. And all of this 
from the two fields of historical re- 
search where the need for linguistic 
proficiency appears to be least! If, 
on the other hand, one wishes to do 
independent research in Roman his- 
torv, he must master at least Greek 
and Latin, while at certain points he 
may be driven to delve into Coptic, 
Aramaic, or Armenian. It is hardly 
necessary to elaborate the point that 
research in the history of the ancient 
Orient demands a knowledge of such 
languages as Egyptian, Sumerian, 
Semitic-Babylonian, or Hittite, or 
that to study the history of any mod- 
ern nation one must know at least 
its official language, if not several 
others. 

Again, one’s studies in the original 
sources frequently lead him into un- 
frequented bypaths where much val- 
uable material is to be found. written 
in a language other than English, and 
so lacking in general interest that the 


linguist without historical motive 
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could expect neither recognition nor 
profit from the task of translating it. 
Archives of governments and religi- 
ous bodies, business accounts, per- 
sonal papers, and many other types 
of documents hold precious raw ma- 
terial for the research historian, min- 
gled with dross which only the com- 
bination of historical and linguistic 
training will enable him to separate 
and discard. The mere volume of 
such material, in addition to its fre- 
quent use of technical terms and its 
unintegrated character, precludes the 


possibility of its ever being translated 


and published in a body. 


It is of course true that narrative 
sources of great literary ment and 
charm — Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Livy, Tacitus, the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, and Froissart are examples 
—have been translated, and in many 
cases well translated. But no transla- 
tion ever gives to the reader quite 
all that 1s tound in the original text, 
and the research historian cannot 
overlook the possibility that what is 
lacking will be of critical importance 
to his study. If the translation is as 
much as a century old, two other 
difficulties arise. As any reader of 
learned language journals is aware, 
our knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guages is constantly growing, so that 
we are better equipped than were 
the older translators to render the 
exact sense of the original text. On 
the other hand, our own language 
has been evolving, and many words 
have become obsolete or have under- 
gone radical changes of meaning. 
Hence the research historian, while 
he may use translations as conveni- 
ences in “spotting” material and se- 
curing tentative readings, will take 
the precaution of checking the trans- 
lation against the original text before 
making use of it. Moreover, there is 
still a considerable body of narrative 
source material which, because it 
lacks dramatic interest or stylistic 
quality, has never been translated. 
Here the historian must be his own 
translator. In short, to use original 
sources efficiently and accurately, the 
research historian must be able to 
consult them in the original tongues. 

Secondary literature makes equally 
heavy drafts upon the researcher's 
linguistic knowledge. Acquaintance 
with the work already done in a 
given field of historical research is 
absolutely prerequisite to further 
progress in it. The investigator must 
be sure that he is not duplicating the 
work of others. He must know their 
conclusions, the sources upon which 
these conclusions were based, and the 
methods of interpretation employed. 


To plunge into a subject without this 
knowledge is to invite failure, and 
the invitation is seldom declined. 
The quantity of secondary litera- 
ture to be traversed, and its linguis- 
tic diversification, are alike unbeliev- 
ably great. Although our world has 
thus far failed to achieve political 


ECHO OF SAPPHO 
(Smyth XXIV) 
By Lucy F. SHERMAN 
Saint Mary's School, Peekskill, New York 


Dead thou remainest now, nor ever 
shall there be 

A lasting love or memory of thee, 

For thou hast had no share in Pierian 
roses rare; 

But flitting with the dim shades thou 
shalt roam, 

Hidden, in Hades’ home. 


unity, the degree of cultural unity 
which it has attained is ery great, 
and this fact is nowhere more appar- 
ent than in historical studies. Methods 
of research in every subject are rap- 
idly becoming standardized in educa- 
tional institutions everywhere, while 
no international language has made 
its appearance as yet to furnish a 
universal vehicle for the expression 
of ideas. Hence the number of 
learned journals and publishing houses 
has grown prodigiously, the 
number of languages in which books 
and periodical articles are being pub- 
lished has increased accordingly. By 
far the greater part of this secondary 
historical literature (in some areas as 
much as nine-tenths) has never been 
translated into English and never will 
be. The research historian must ac- 
quaint himself with those sections of 
it which bear upon his special inter- 
est as best he may, and unless he has 
unlimited financial support at his dis- 
posal, in most cases he can do so 
only by learning to read the lan- 
guages in which his co-workers in 
other parts of the world have pub- 
lished their more significant results. 

Here, again, one finds that the 
American historian writing upon the 
history of his own country or upon 
that of Great Britain cannot be con- 
tent to know only his mother tongue. 
Just as English and American schol- 
ars have written extensively on the 
history of continental European and 
Latin American countries, so the 
Europeans and Latin Americans have 
retaliated with an extensive list of 
studies on English and American 
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themes. Thus the April, 1954, num- 
ber of the American Historical Re- 
view lists, under the heading “Eng- 
lish History,” four periodical articles 
in French, two in Dutch, and one 
each in Norwegian, German, and 
Italian; and on American subjects it 
lists six in French and one in Ger- 
man. Almost all of these were pub- 
lished in the single year 1953. But 
even these lists are dwarfed by that 
on “Ancient History,” with its seven 
articles in German, twenty-six in 
French, and fifteen in Italian. 

In short, now more than ever be- 
fore, the historian must be equipped 
with a wide and exact knowledge of 
modern and ancient languages if he is 
to keep himself abreast of the cur- 
rent progress in his field. He cannot 
rely upon the seductive device of 
having others do his reading for him; 
and if he could, only a translator 
with a profound historical training 
would serve the purpose. Between 
the historically-trained linguist and 
the linguistically-trained historian the 
difference becomes as unreal as that 
contained in the freshman’s famous 
saving: “The Homeric poems were 
not written by Homer at all, but by 


! 


another man of the same name”! 

But there is another and very im- 
portant reason why the research his- 
torian must also be a proficient stu- 
dent of the languages. A people’s lan- 
guage is the mirror of its collective 
soul and an index to its intellectual 
processes both past and present. The 
historian must strive to comprehend 
both. It was no accident which made 
the old-time Yankee say “calculate” 
for “think,” or the Hoosier use “aim” 
for “intend.” When a German says 
that he is suffering from lumbago he 
calls his ailment Hexenschuss (“witch- 
shot”), while a wild revel is to him 
a Hexensabbat (“witches’ sabbath’). 
Neither term reflects his views on 
the subject of witchcraft, but both 
recall the terrible and all-pervading 
superstition under which his ancestors 
cowered for centuries. One can bet- 
ter understand the agricultural so- 
ciety of early Rome when one ana- 
lyzes such words as puto, which or- 
iginally meant “trim” or “prune,” but 
by derivation “think,” or egregius, 
literally “set apart from the herd.” 
but by derivation “excellent.” This 
process of word analysis becomes 
doubly important when one studies 
ancient Semitic or Indo-European 
word-roots, for by it he can form 
valid conclusions about various phases 
of primitive culture on which there 
is little if any other evidence. In this 
field the historian must, however, 
admit his dependence upon the ad- 
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vanced philologist, ho helps him to 
unlock the treasure-house of intel- 
lectual history as the ordinary trans- 
lator, intent only upon conveying the 
obvious sense of the original smooth- 
ly and accurately, cannot be ex- 
pected to do. 

Whatever his field of special inter- 
est, the research historian must be a 
thorough and understanding student 
of the languages pertinent to it, and 
the foreign language requirement of 
our graduate schools is a simple rec- 
ognition of the fact. 


ie 


CHANGES IN CEEB TESTS 

This vear’s Greek Committee of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board has made some significant 
changes in the forthcoming Greek 
tests. Two tests are offered, one en- 
tirely on Attic Greek, the other on 
Homeric and Attic Greek, with 
Homeric questions predominating 
over Attic questions in the ratio of 
about 2 to 1. Candidates may choose 
which of the two tests they feel bet- 
ter qualified to take. For the most 
part the questions in these tests are 
similar in form to those in the Latin 
tests. There will be, however, a few 
questions rather broader in scope, 
concerned with aspects of form and 
content in relation to the Greek pas- 
sages appearing on the tests. 


WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 

The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin or Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see Tue 
Criassicat for November, 
(page 15) or address The American 


Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


es 


THE IDES OF MARCH 

Julius Caesar was assassinated on 
March 15, 44 B.C. Why not plan a 
program for the Caesar class, the 
Latin Club, or the school assembly 
to commemorate this important 
event? For material see page 49. 


TO LESBIA 
By Josep 
College of the City of New York 


In my eves he seems to be like a god. 


He 

(Dare | say?) appears to be even 
greater 

Sitting there beside you, and all the 
while 


Gazing, he hears you 


Softly laughing, laughter which drains 
my aching 
Heart of feeling; for, from the very 
moment 
| beheld you, Lesbia, every sound has 
Died on my lips. My 


Tongue grows numb, a searing, deep 
fire courses 
Through my limbs, my ears with 
their ringing banish 
Every sound, and. both of my eves 
are deeply 
Covered in darkness. 


Idle life, Catullus, for you means 
danger. 
Idle life now sets you adrift in pas- 
sion. 
Idle life has lured even princes, cities 
On to their ruin. 
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HOW LINCOLN USED 
GREEK 
By Watrter R. Acarp 
University of Wisconsin 

N THE April 23, 1864, issue of 

Harper's Wcekly, the editor, 
George William Curtis, compared 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address with 
the Funeral Speech of Pericles. It is 
a fair comparison, as far as the basic 
ideas are concerned. Students have 
often asked, after noting the parallels, 
whether Lincoln had read (in trans- 
lation, of course) Pericles’ speech, as 
reported in Thucydides’ History. 
There seems no reason to believe 
that he had (although he had read 
Edward Everett's address for the 
same occasion at Gettysburg, in it 
Everett described in detail the cir- 
cumstances under which Pericles had 
spoken). Apparently Pericles and 
Lincoln merely met somewhat sim- 
ilar situations in somewhat similar 
ways. But there is evidence that Lin- 
coln, in spite of his almost total lack 
of formal education, had made the ac- 
quaintance of three other Greek au- 
thors and was influenced by them. 

One was Aesop. Historians agree 
that Lincoln’s reading of the Fables 
during his late teens made a pro- 
found impression on him, and not 
only gave him examples for later use 
(such as the fable of the bundle of 
sticks, “in union there is strength,” 
which Lincoln quoted while cam- 
paigning for Congress), but also in- 
structed him in economy and vigor 
of expression. As Carl Sandburg says, 
there was in Acsop “a music of sim- 
ple wisdom and a mystery of com- 
mon everyday life that touched deep 
spots in Lincoln.” In fact. it has been 
claimed that except for the Bible the 
Fables had greater influence than any 
other book on the development of 
Lincoln's literary style. 

Another author was Plutarch. (A 
study might well be made of the in- 
fluence of this writer on famous 
Americans. Franklin, in his Auto 
biography, tells of his excitement 
when he discovered Plutarch’s Lives, 
“which I still read abundantly and 1 
still think that time spent to great 
advantage.” We also recall that 
among the books chosen by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt for reading during his 
African hunting trip was Plutarch; 
and in The Boyhood Years, Harry S. 
Truman has recently testified, “I 
pored over Plutarch’s Lives time and 
time again.”) The reason for Lin- 
coln’s reading Plutarch is an amusing 
instance of what happens in the game 
of politics. When he was a candidate 
for the Presidency, a new spaper 
biographer, w ishing to dispel the no- 
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tion that Lincoln had no _ cultural 
background, wrote of his devotion to 
Plutarch’s Lives; but since the jour- 
nalist had made this up out of whole 
cloth, he wrote Lincoln begging him 
to read Plutarch then if he never had 
before! That Lincoln later did read 
the Lives is indicated by the fact that 
from April 7 to July 29, 1862, a copy 
in the Library of Congress was 
charged to him at the White House. 
How much he read, and what effect 
it had on him, must be left to con- 
jecture. 

The third influence was a disci- 
pline exerted by the study of Euclid. 
But before we consider that, mention 
should be made of Lincoln’s carrying 
on some of his early campaign trips 
a copy of Rev. William Nielson’s 
Exercises in the Syntax of the Greek 
Lanquage, and of his possibly having 
read Homer (see Three Presidents 
and Their Books, by A. Bestor, 
C. Mearns, and J. Daniels, Urbana, 
1955, Dp. 74-75). But this was ap- 
parently at best a casual contact. 
There is, however. no question that 
his study of Euclid. during his cir- 
cuit-riding years after his term in 
Congress. had a very important ef- 
fect on his thinking and expression. 
In his own autobiographical sketch 
he wrote of having “studied and 
nearly mastered the six books of 
Fuclid.” In a letter written in 1859 
he declared that Jefferson's “defini- 
tions and axioms of free society” 
were as valid as the definitions 
and axioms of Euclid. the 
much-d‘scussed word “proposition” 
in the Gettysburg Address was care- 
fully with its Euclidean 
meaning in mind; when we realize 
that. we appreciate better the impor- 
tance which Lincoln attached to it. 

So. in the education which Lincoln 
(in his own phrase) “picked up,” 
there were these significant elements 
of Greek thought and expression 
which he wove into the pattern of 


his life. 


chosen, 


KNOW OF AN OPENING; 

The success of the American Clas- 
sical League’s teacher placement 
service depends upon the extent to 
which prospective employers are 
informed about this service. Heads 
of classical departments and directors 
of placement bureaus are earnestly 
requested to refer to the Director of 
the Service Bureau any prospective 
emplover whose requests for teachers 
of Latin or Greek they themselves 
are not able to fill. Teachers in the 
schools or colleges are also requested 
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to report any vacancies of which 
they may become aware. For full in- 
formation about this placement serv- 
ice see THe Crassicar Outiook for 
November, 1955 (page 15). 


ORIGINAL LATIN 
INSCRIPTIONS IN 
AMERICA 
By Leo M. Kaiser 


Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 

HE IMPACT of classical studies 

on American life can be demon- 
strated in a number of ways. There 
is one mode of demonstration, how- 
ever, which has been pretty much 
passed over, probably because it 1s 
of a minor sort: the use of Latin by 
Americans in their inscriptions. 

I have collected roughly some two 
hundred original inscriptions so far, 
ninety-five per cent of which are 
sepulchral, the rest dedicatory. My 
comments here will concern them- 
selves with epitaphs only. 

These epitaphs are or were to be 
found mainly in the Eastern United 
States, Massachusetts (mainly Cam- 
bridge and Boston) being best repre- 
sented, with seventy-eight. With very 
few exceptions, the epitaphs are in 
prose. For the most part they com- 
memorate clergymen, many of whom 
held educational posts as college pres- 
idents, professors, and tutors. A de- 
cidedly smaller percertage com- 
memorates students, soldiers, public 
officials, physicians, and merchants. 
Some of the important personages 
honored by Latin inscriptions on 
their tombstones are: President of 
the United States John Adams; Ele- 
azar Wheelock, founder of Dart- 
mouth College; William Bradford, 
second Governor of Plymouth Col- 
ony; six presidents of Harvard and 
five of Princeton; James Blair. found- 
et of William and Mary College; 
Simon Bradstreet. Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts;, Sir John Randolph of 
Vireinia; General Louis Montcalm; 
Ezekiel Cheever. famed Boston 
schoolmaster; Benjamin Thomson, 
early New England poet: Joseoh Me- 
Keen, first President of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. 

The earliest Latin epitaph I know 
of is that over the grave of Richard 
Mather, grandfather of Cotton Math- 
er. Richard Mather died at Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, in 1669, and 
was interred in the Old Burying 
Ground there. Presumably the epi- 
tanh was shortly thereafter composed. 
The “golden period” of Latin epi- 
taphs, however, is 1700-1850. Before 
and after, findings are meager. 
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The Latinity of the epitaphs ts 
generally correct, clear, and classical. 
As far as stvle goes, simple sentences 
and qualifying clauses are likely to 
be heavily laden with endless appos- 
itive words and phrases. Occasionally 
a tremendous periodic sentence 1s 
struck off. In the longer epitaphs, 
which may run from 150 to 200 
words, the wealth of biographical de- 
tail and the eulogistic cataloguing of 
virtues can make fairly dull reading. 
While the remarkable quality of all 
Latin epitaphs is their dignity—they 
are never humorous—it does not pre- 
clude vivid and vigorous expression. 
| prefer to demonstrate that by quot- 
ing from the epitaph of John Smith, 
professor of the Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew languages: 

“Inter litteras incoluit; laboribus 
invictus, non solum Musarum bibit 
ad rivulos, sed etiam ad pontes et 
intra penetralia potavit.” 

Flashes of deep emotion are dis- 
cernible elsewhere in expressions I'ke: 
“Ah spem dolosam, morbo crudeli 
correptus!”; “Fuit. ah, fuit!”: “O 
infandum sui desiderium!”; “Eheu, 
quantum ingenii, quantum integritatis. 
quantum benevolentiae e terris con- 
volavit!” 


Pathos, as in the ancient epitaphs, 
is markedly present in epitaphs for 
those dying young or by drowning. 
On the gravestone of a young Har- 
vard man we read: “Et numquam te, 
frater carissime, aspiciamus posthac? 
At certe semper amabimus.” The 
sound alone is memorable. 

There is of course much that is 
stereotyped or formulaic, expressions 
like “hic jacet.” “memento mori.” 
“animam efflavit in sinu Jesu,” and 
so on. Rather infreavently does one 
find classical or Biblical quotations 
incorporated. One epitaph closes with 
a Latin quatrain from that medern 
master stvlist, Alexander Buchman. 

The question will be asked: Who 
composed the epitaphs? Most of the 
time it is impossible to know. Fpi- 
taphs were not signed. But there 
seems some_ground for believing that 
the officiatitg clergyman mav well 
have turned his hand to writing a 
suitable Latin inscription for the de- 
ceased. 

Another question may be asked: 
Are the epitanhs of much literary 
consequence? From what I have seen 
of them, I am forced to answer that 
too manv are not. Their antiquarian 
value will of course not be denied. 

I am inclined to believe that thou- 
sands of original Latin epitaphs can 
be found in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Printed collections of ceme- 
tery inscriptions—fairlvy rare books— 
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will yield a number. But happily, and 
I use the word advisedly, quiet walks 
in graveyards here and there are the 
most fruitful. 

In the quest for inscriptions one 
must turn to the past, more remote 
than we would like. But that there 
was a past, wholesomely imbued with 
classical studies, this small area of in- 
terest in a medest way corroborates. 


BOOK NOTES 


The Shadow of the Tower. By 
Florence Bennett Anderson. Bos- 
ton: The Christopher Publishing 
House, 1955. Pp. 498. $4.50. 

The chief interest which this book 
possesses for teachers of the clessics 
lies in the fact that it was written 
by a “classicist turned author.” Mrs. 
Anderson, formerly a professor in 
the Department of Classics of one of 
our eastern colleges, has now pub- 
lished several historical novels and 
biographies. 

The book in hand is la'd in Eng- 
land, France, and the Netherlands 
during the reign of Elizabeth 1. The 
central figure is the Earl of North- 
umberland, with whose death in 1632 
the volume is concluded. The story 
is depicted on a large sczle, with 
much action and adventure. At times 
the archaic diction employed by the 
author is difficult to follow; but the 
sweep of the story is compelling. 


—L.B.L. 


Phe Sixth Aeneid. A filmstrip of 
frames, with accompanying mime- 
ographed Commentary. By D. 
Wm. Blandford. $1.00, from the 
author at Trinity School, Croydon, 
England. 

Mr. Blandford has put together. for 
the use of secondary-school teachers, 
a short filmstrip to serve as back- 
ground for the studv of the sixth 
book of the Aeneid. Included in the 
22 illustrations are a map, a photo- 
graph of the Bay of Naples. a mosaic, 
a terracotta from Pompeii, the Or- 
pheus-Eurydice and other reliefs, 
several vase paintines. a few statues 
(among them the Prima Porta Au- 
gustus), and a miniature from a man- 
uscript. 

The filmstrip would be of greatest 
valve to students not blessed with the 
richly-‘llustrated textbooks which 
most American students eniov today. 
Also, many classicists question the 
value of vase paintings as teaching 
aids for modern American teen-agers. 
But the films would probably be very 
useful in British schools. —L.B.L. 
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AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the 
mail If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamp 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made payable to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
must defer payment, please pay within 30 
days 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph 
pamphlet. etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau i: not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for reale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 
this 

Pleave order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 20c for 
speial-handling postage 

Because of the increaved of fourth- 
cla’s postage, plea‘e add 25c for any order 
of $1.50 or more 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

W. L. CARR, Director 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material 


FEBRUARY 
Wimneographs 
. Suggestions for a program on 
February 22. 10¢ 
Cicero walks with W ashington 
and Lincoln at midnight. A 
short play in English. 15¢ 
Roamin’ with the Romans: 
edition. clever program for 
club, assembly, “Open House,” 
or radio. 20¢ 


THE IDES OF MARCH 
Vimeographs 

.Exitium Caesaris. A Latin play 
25¢ 
Suggestions for a Latin program 
for the Ides of March. 10¢ 
.A trip through Roman history. 
A burlesque skit. 1 reader, 2 or 
3 off-stage “sound-effects” men 
is¢ 
. Julius Caesar. An amusing “mu 
sical comedy” three scenes 
burlesquing the story of the slay- 
ing of Caesar. 
. Suggestions for celebrating the 
Ides of March or the birthday 
of Rome, April 21. 15¢ 


EASTER 
Vimeographs 

. Parts of a liturgical play in Latin 
from the tenth century. 10¢ 
.An_ Easter pageant in Latin. 
Tableaux. 20¢ 
The twilight of the gods. A 
playlet in one act. By Louise 
Lincoln. The Emperor Constan- 
tine’s spirit appears at a meeting 
of the Olympian deities and pre- 
dicts the triumph of Christianity 


over paganism. 7 boys and 6 
girls. 20 minutes. 20¢ 


MATERIAL FOR TEACHING, CAPSAR 

For a complete list of Service 
Bureau material on the teaching of 
Caesar's Gallic War see Tur Crass 
cAL for January, 1955, oF 
send for a free classified list “Cae- 
sar.” 

The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following previously announced 
material 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LATIN 
Thirty-six suggestions with a_ list 
of items suitable for exhibits. Pre 
pared by Jonah W. D. Skiles. Order 
as Mimeograph 687. 15¢ 


LATIN WEEK BADGI 
The Service Bureau is making 
available for general use a Latin 
Week Badge designed by Miss Isa 
belle Schwertmann of the Kirkwood 
(Mo.) High School. The badge is 
made of sturdy gold colored card 
board, circular in form and 4 inches 
in diameter. It carries a picture of 
the Pantheon in Rome and the words 
“Latin Week” printed in purple. The 
badve ts perforated et the top for 
attachment by pin or ribbon. Price, 
3¢ each in quantities of 10 or more 
APRIL, PROGRAMS 
Vimeographs 
ss1.A trip through Roman history 
A burlesque sketch, which may 
be used for celebrating the birth 
day of Rome (April 21). 1 
reader, 2 or 3 off-stage “sound 
effects men.” 
581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
birthday of Rome. ts¢ 
6o1. Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro 
gram on Roman history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with par 
odied songs Uses narrator and 
bovs’ quartet. 1¢¢ 
637.An “April Fool” program for 
the Classical Club. Taken in part 
from Ture Crassicar 
for April, 1044. 20¢ 
The Service Bureau hes for sale 
the following material previously an 
nounced 
PLAYS IN LATIN 
Vimeographs 
89. Bona Dea. 3 girls—-several extra 
characters, all eirls. For young 
pupils. The goddess helps a poor 
mother and child on her festival 
night. is¢ 
go. Cordelia. girls. For young 
pupils. The stery of a small tom 
bey who disliked being a girl 
Much action. 
123. Vacuum. ¢ @irls. 3 boys. A farce. 
made up entirely of famous Latin 
quotations. 10¢ 
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ist. Two short Latin plays based up- 
on Ovid. 15¢ 
183. Two Latin playlets. One, “Quo- 
modo amici deligendi sunt,” uses 
2 girls, the other, “De virtute et 
clementia,” uses 9 characters. The 
latter deals with how Queen 
Philippa begged the lives of six 
men of Calais from King Fd- 
ward. 15¢ 
.Exitium Caesaris. 12 boys, 1 girl 
—several extra characters. The 
conspiracy against Caesar, and his 
assassination. 25¢ 
263. A Roman birthday. Many char- 
acters. A Latin pageant, showing 
the ceremonies attendant upon a 
boy’s coming of age. 15¢ 
294. Officium stellae. Many charac- 
ters. A liturgical play suitable 
for presentation at Christmas 
time. 10¢ 
300. A Roman evening with a Cicero 
class. 4 boys, 2 girls-—extra char- 
acters. Deals with Catiline’s con- 
spiracy. io¢ 
343. Julia. Many characters. A_ little 
Romar girl is captured by pi- 
rates and later ransomed. 20¢ 
361. Ludus Romanus. 14 boys. A 
scene in a Roman school. 20¢ 
382. Saturnalia. ; boys—several extra 
characters. The election of a 
“King of the Saturnalia” in a 
Roman household. 15¢ 
. The banquet. 6 boys. Caesar's 
Helvetian war is discussed at the 
dinner table and one guest is 
called away for active service. 10¢ 
497. History in reverse or Historia 
mutata. An amusing play let show- 
ing the difficulties of a Roman 
boy studying the English lan- 
guage. 15¢ 
soz. The bore. 5 boys—several extra 
characters. The poet Horace 
tries to escape from a persistent 
and talkative pest. 15¢ 
. Horatius adulescens. 4 boys and 
several extra characters. Horace 
is “hazed” when he arrives in the 
university town of Athens. 1o¢ 
.Convivium. 10 boys. Horace and 
his friends have a merry time at 
a dinner party. 1o¢ 
618. Frater bestiarum or Viae_ ad 
sapientiam. 16 boys, 1 girl, A 
Christmas play with music. 40¢ 
624. lo Saturnalia. A playlet for be- 
ginning Latin students. 10¢ 
634. The first aviators: Daedalus and 
icarus. . 
638. Rubra Cuculla. Amusing Latin 
playlet. : boys, 3 girls. 15 min. 15¢ 
642. Cinderella. Easy play in 3 scenes. 
8 girls, 4 boys. 25 min. 20¢ 
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(Note: Any of these Latin plays 
would provide excellent supplemen- 
tary reading in Latin.) 
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Staging Latin Plays 
63. Roman dress. 25¢ 
119. How to make a Roman _ toga. 
15¢ 
171. How the Romans dressed (il- 
lustrated ). 25¢ 
222. The presentation of simple Latin 
plays in high school. 15¢ 
407. Dimensions for Greek costumes. 
1o¢ 
434- Directions for making the cos- 
tume of a Roman legionary sol- 
dier. 5¢ 
Article 
“On Giving Latin Plays.” Tue 
Crassical Outtook for April, 1942. 
1s¢ 
A GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 
“What about Latin?” the attractive 
twelve-page pamphlet prepared by a 
special committee of the American 
Philological Association has gone into 
a second printing. It should be placed 
in the hands of every adviser of stu- 
dents in our secondary schools. A 
copy will be sent free to any school 
counselor on receipt of a stamped 
and addressed by envelope. 
Additional copies may be obtained 
postpaid at 10¢ each or at 5¢ each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 


\ NEW POSTER 
This new poster, The Atomic Age 
Speaks Greek and Latin, like the 
others in the series, is 19” by 25” and 
printed in colors. Order as Poster 
14. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK MYTH 
Professor Helen H. Law’s popular 
Bibliography of Greek Myth in Eng- 
lish Poetry is now available in a 
thoroughly revised edition. It is a 
“must” for teachers of Classical 
Mythology, Comparative Literature, 
and English Literature as well as for 
teachers of Latin and Greek. Order 

as Bulletin XXVIL. Price, $1.00. 


OUR LATIN VERB TOWN 

A completely revised edition of an 
old favorite. May be used as a game 
or for class drill on verb endings. 
Order as Mimeograph 607 (15¢). In- 
cludes directions for use and one :- 
page set of attractively printed col- 
ored charts: Chart A for the present 
indicative system of the regular 
verbs; Chart B for the perfect in- 
dicative subjunctive  svstems: 
Chart C for the present subjunctive 
system. Extra printed charts are avail- 
able at s¢ a set. 


PINOCULUS 
A Latin version of Pinocchio. An 
American edition with 
vocabulary. $2.10. 


notes and 


TEACHING FIRST-YEAR LATIN 
\ hard-cover book of 280 pages 


prepared by a group of Ohio teach- 
ers and published by the Ohio Clas- 
sical Conference in 1938. Price, while 
the supply lasts, $1.00. 
WITH THE EAGLES 
A new printing of Paul L. Ander- 
son’s With the Eagles, a long-time 
“best seller” for Caesar students, is 
now available from the Service 
Bureau. $1.00. 
A LATIN CLUB 
The seventh edition of Bulletin 
XII (The Latin Club) by Lillian B. 
Lawler is still available at 75¢ a 
copy. 
A BASIC LATIN VOCABULARY 
ALONG ETYMOLOGICAL LINES 
\ Latin word list designed (1) to 
provide a basic Latin vocabulary ac- 
cording to frequency and (2) to 
show the natural kinship of words as 
an aid to vocabulary building. Order 
as Bulletin XXXII. 20¢ 
LATIN WORD LIST 
A booklet containing all the Latin 
words prescribed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for the 
first, second, and third years, with 
English meanings. Prepared by John 
K. Colby. s0¢ each, in any quantity. 
THE CLASSICS IN 
HU MANITIES-CURRICULA 
The Service Bureau has for sale 
Bulletin XXXI, the full report of an 
American Classical League Special 
Committee which for four years in- 
vestigated the place of the classics in 
the various types of “Humanities” 
courses in the colleges and univer- 
sities of the country. 30¢ 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGES IN 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 
The Service Bureau is making gen- 
erally available an address delivered 
by Dr. L. R. Lind before the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and published in the 
Summer, 1953, number of The Scal- 
pel. This is a document which should 
be placed in the hands of every ad- 
viser of pre-medical students. Order 
as Mimeograph 685. 30¢ 
FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 
Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher. Gifts and 
Awards, Latin Clubs, Latin Games. 
Miscellaneous, Pictures (Rome and 
the Romans; Classical Mythologv ). 
Plays in English, Plays in Latin. 
Projects, Radio and Other Programs. 
Rome and the Romans, Special Days. 
Supplementary Reading in Latin and 
in English, Teaching Methods and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil and Mythology, Word Study. 
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Read 
Like A Roman 


Latin students get off to a good start with 
Tutor reading filmstrips to supplement their 
first textbook, USING LATIN, BOOK ONE. 

This dynamic Tutor teaching aid highlights 
the language patterns of Latin, helps students 
form correct, natural reading habits right from 
the beginning. Group attention is focused on 
single points for complete, easy teacher con- 
trol. An excellent reviewing device, Tutor 
filmstrips permit repetition without boredom. 


By special arrangement with Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., these popular 35 mm. filmstrips 
have been expertly edited linguistically by 
Waldo E. Sweet, of the University of Michigan. 
You can order them directly from the work- 
shop of Richard H. Walker, first to create and 
publish recordings and readings filmstrips for 
your Latin classroom. 


ORDER FORM 
Send the USING LATIN filmstrips checked: 
1. Lessons 1- 9 8. Lessons 55-61 
2. Lessons 10-18 9. Lessons 62-66 
3. Lessons 19-26 10. Lessons 67-72 
4. Lessons 27-33 11. Lessons 73-78 
5. Lessons 34-40 12. Lessons 79-83 
6. Lessons 41-47 13. Lessons 84-88 
7. Lessons 48-54 14. Lessons 89-95 


Individual strips at $3.00—Complete Set $40.00 
Teacher’s Manual $1.00 
Free with Complete Set 


Enclosed find payment of $ 


for filmstrips. 


Send Complete Set and charge school. 


Name 


Position - 


School 


City State 


Tutor That Never Tires. Ine. 


RICHARD H. WALKER, Pres. 
8 Masterton Road 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


What About Latin? 


A 11-page Guidance Pamphlet for Use 
in the Secondary Schools 


Prepared by a Special Committee of the 
American Philological Association 


Sponsored by the 


American Philological Association 

American Classical League 

Classical Association of New England 

Classical Association of the Atlantic Stotes 

Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
Classical Association of the Pacific Stotes 


Distributed by the 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


Price 10 cents 


A FREE COPY 


Will be sent to any school coun-elor for whom a stamped 
addressed 4)" by 94" envelope is sent to the 


American Classical League 
Miami University 


OXFORD, OHIO 


Are you giving your pupils 
Interesting Translation Material? 


LIVELY LATIN 


(Second Printing 


A Carefully Graded Reader For The 
First and Second Years 


Stories adapted from Cicero, Frontinus, Livy, 
Nepos, Ovid, Petronius and Virgil 


Medieval Tales and Legends 


Original Materia! 


Greek Myths 


With Notes and Vocabulary Price $1.25 Postpaid 


John K. Colby 


Phillips Academy 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK MYTH 


American Classical League 


A “MUST” 


For teachers of courses in— 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES 


CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE IN 
ENGLISH 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


The revised and enlarged edition of 


IN ENGLISH POETRY 


By HELEN H. LAW 


Order as Bulletin XXVII. 
Price, $1.00 


Miami University 
OXFORD, OHIO 


THE CLASSICAL 


NEW BOOKS FROM PHIL 


Dictionary of Latin Literature 
By James Mantinband 


This volume deals with all periods and as- 
pects of Latin literature from the earliest 
classical times, through the Middle Ages, until 
the Renaissance. Contains approximately 
3000 articles, under individual authors (e.g. 
Vergil, Cicero, Horace, Ovid, Lucretius, Boeth- 
ius, Bede, St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Erasmus); works (AENEID, DE RERUM NA- 
TURA, CITY OF GOD); types of literature 
(epic, tragedy, satire); and related topics 
(religion, education, mythology, and classical 
scholarship, etc.). $7.50 
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LATIN STIMULI 


STIMULATE your Latin classes by entering them in 
a Nationwide Latin Examination. This examination 
will be administered in March. The examination will 
be of the objective type so as to be more extensive. 
Plaques, medals and certificates will be awarded to 
those students achieving a percentile ranking of 93 
or higher. You will be able to determine the exact 
percentile ranking of each of your students on a na- 
tional basis. A fee of $.08 per student will be charged. 
Write for free copy of last year’s examination together 
with key and norms. 


VITALIZE your Latin classes with dynamic tape re- 
cordings produced at leading educational institutions. 
A total of 28 stimulating programs ranging in price 
from $.50 to $1.00. 


ANIMATE your Latin classes with Latin Stimuli such 
as puzzles, games, jokes, projects and interesting 
background material. A total of 17 different Latin Aids. 
You need not remit for any of the above materials 
until you are completely satisfied with them and un- 
til you are sure that they can help you in the teaching 


of Latin. For a free listing of the above materials 
send to: 


Donald R. Honz 
Chairman, Latin Department 
Central High School 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


IILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


On the Nature of Man 


By Dagobert D. Runes, Ph.D. 


Here is a philosopher who brings fresh or- 
iginal thinking to the age-old riddles of man’s 
origin and destiny. He doubts whether God 
has indeed crowned man with glory and 
honor, or made him but little lower than the 
angels. He dares to QUESTION some of the 
firmly established concepts of evolution. He 
disturbs our complacency by treating egotis- 
tical assumptions with the scorn they deserve. 
He shows that man, instead of being the 
HIGHEST form of life, is in some respects the 
LOWEST and most contemptible. The noted 
philosopher is that rarest of all creatures: a 
CONSTRUCTIVE iconoclast who approaches 
the universe with that genuine humility which 
characterizes the truly religious man. $3.00 


BRARY, Publishers 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


